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AN ALLEGORY 


W ALKING within the garden of his heart, the pupil 
suddenly came upon the Master, and was glad, for 
he had but just finished a task in His service which 
he hastened to lay at His feet. 

“See, Master,” said he, “this is done; now give me other 
teaching to do.” 

The Master looked upon him sadly yet indulgently, as one 
might upon a child which can not understand. 

“There are already many to teach intellectual conceptions 
of the Truth,” he replied. “Thinkest thou to serve best by add- 
ing thyself to their number?” 

The pupil was perplexed. 

“Ought we not to proclaim the Truth from the very house- 
tops, until the whole world shall have heard?” he asked. 

“And then—” 

“Then the whole world will surely accept it.” 

“Nay,” replied the Master, “the Truth is not of the intellect, 
but of the heart. See!” 

The pupil looked, and saw the Truth as though it were a 
White Light, flooding the whole earth; yet none reaching the 
green and living plants which so sorely needed its rays, be- 
cause of dense layers of clouds intervening. 

“The clouds are the human intellect,” said the Master. 
“Look again.” 

Intently gazing, the pupil saw here and there faint rifts in 
the clouds, through which the Light struggled in broken, fee- 
ble beams. Each rift was caused by a little vortex of vibrations, 
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and looking down through the openings thus made the pupil 
perceived that each vortex had its origin in a human heart. 

“Only by adding to and enlarging the rifts will the Light 
ever reach the earth,” said the Master. “Is it best, then, to pour 
out more Light upon the clouds, or to establish a vortex of 
heart force? The latter thou must accomplish unseen and 
unnoticed, and even unthanked. The former will bring thee 
praise and notice among men. Both are necessary: both are 
Our work; but — the rifts are so few! Art strong enough to 
forego the praise and make of thyself a heart center of pure 
impersonal force?” 

The pupil sighed, for it was a sore question. 

Hieronymum 

Path, October, 1893 



SPIRITUAL GIFTS AND THEIR 
ATTAINMENT 

O NE of the questions which a Theosophist is apt to ask, 
and to ask with some earnestness and intensity, is, 
How can I make progress in the higher life? How can 
I attain spiritual gifts? For the phrase “spiritual gifts,” which 
is a rather loose-jointed expression, we are indebted to Paul, 
the Apostle and Adept, who thus wrote to the Corinthian 
Church: “Concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not 
have you ignorant.” Among the “gifts” which he goes on to 
enumerate are these, — wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, the 
working of miracles, prophecy, discerning of spirits, the 
speaking of divers tongues, and the interpretation of tongues. 
And while the Apostle urges the Corinthians to “covet earn- 
estly the best gifts,” he yet proceeds to show them a more 
excellent way, namely the supreme law of love. “Now 
abideth,” he says, “faith, hope, charity (or love), these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” Spiritual gifts, then, 
however desirable their possession may be, are plainly not, 
in the opinion of this good Adept, on the highest plane, not 
the supreme object of human attainment, or the most excellent 
way of reaching human perfection. They may doubtless 
properly be regarded as evidences of advancement on the 
higher planes of thought and spiritual life, and may be cov- 
eted and used for the benefit of others; but they are not in 
themselves the chief object of human desire. For man’s su- 
preme aim should be to become God, and “God is love.” 

But let us look at the matter a little more closely. In the 
first place, what is a “gift”? What is the common acceptance of 



the word ? Clearly something given to or bestowed upon a 
recipient, not something which a man already possesses, or 
which he may obtain by a process of growth or develop- 
ment The latter, strictly speaking, would be a “fruit,” not a 
gift A tree which has been producing nothing but leaves and 
branches for many years finally breaks out into blossom and 
fruit. No new “gift” has been conferred upon it; it has 
simply reached a stage of development in its natural growth 
where certain powers, inherent in the tree from the begin- 
ning, have an opportunity to assert themselves. In the same 
way the transcendental powers possessed by the Adepts are 
not gifts; but the natural result of growth in certain directions, 
and the necessary efflorescence, so to speak, of the profound 
development in their cases of those spiritual potentialities 
which are the birthright of all men. 

Taking this view of the meaning of the word, I think 
most Theosophists will be ready to admit that the phrase 
“spiritual gifts” is a misnomer. There are and can be no gifts 
for man to receive Whatever the student of the higher life is, 
he is as the result of his past labors. Whatever he may become 
in the future will be due to his own efforts. He may develop 
his latent faculties and in time become an Adept, or he may 
drift along the currents of life without aim or effort, till he 
finally sinks into oblivion. His destiny is in his own hands, and 
is in no way dependent upon “gifts.” 

Bearing in mind, however, the manifold nature of man, 
the subject may be looked at from another point of view. 
For all practical purposes man may be said to consist of body, 
soul, and spirit, the soul being the true ego, and the spirit one 
with the Supreme. And regarding these for the time as sep- 
arate entities, it is perfectly true, as James, another apostle, 
puts it, that “every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above.” Every aspiration of the soul for spiritual things, every 
resolve of the man to lead a purer life, every helping out- 
stretched hand to a weaker brother, every desire for the 
truth, all hungering and thirsting after righteousness: — these 
and like yearnings and strivings of the soul have first of all 
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come from above, from the Divine within. In this sense they 
may be called “gifts,” — gifts from the higher nature to the 
lower, from the spiritual to the human. And this action of 
the above upon the below is seen in those humane attributes, 
or qualities, or virtues— whatever one may be pleased to call 
them — which Paul in another place enumerates as the “fruits 
of the spirit, — love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

Looked at from either of these points of view, how can we 
attain spiritual gifts? The answer would seem to depend upon 
what we are really striving for. If the extraordinary powers of 
the Adepts have captivated our fancy and fired our ambition, 
then we must possess our souls in patience. Few, if any, of us 
are at all fitted for a “forcing” process. We must be content to 
wait and work; to grow and develop; line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little, till, ages hence 
perhaps, we come to the full stature of the perfect man. If, 
however, wisely recognizing our limitations, we strive instead 
after what may be termed the ordinary manifestations of the 
spirit, two obvious lines of conduct suggest themselves. 

Every impulse from above, every prompting of the Divine 
within, should meet at once with a hearty welcome and re- 
sponse. If you feel as if something urged you to visit some sick 
or afflicted neighbor or friend, obey the suggestion without 
delay. If the wish to turn over a new leaf comes into the lower 
consciousness, don’t wait till next New Year’s before actually 
turning it over; turn it now. If some pathetic story of suffering 
has moved you, act on the emotion while your cheeks are still 
wet with tears. In short, put yourself at once in line with the 
Divine ways, in harmony with the Divine laws. More light, 
more wisdom, more spirituality must necessarily come to one 
thus prepared, thus expectant. How can a bar of iron be per- 
meated with the earth’s magnetism if it is placed across instead 
of in line with the magnetic meredian? How can a man expect 
spiritual gifts or powers if he persists in ignoring spiritual con- 
ditions, in violating spiritual laws? To obtain the good, we 
must think good thoughts; we must be filled with good desires; 
in short, we must be good. 
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And this practical suggestion is to fulfill faithfully and con- 
scientiously every known duty. It is in and through the inci- 
dents of daily life, in work well done, in duties thoroughly 
performed, that we today can most readily make progress in 
the higher life, — slow progress, it may be. but at any rate sure. 
These are stepping stones to better things We advance most 
rapidly when we stop to help other wayfarers. We receive most 
when we sacrifice most. We attain to the largest measure of 
Divine love when we most unselfishly love the brethren. We 
become one with the Supreme most surely when we lose our- 
selves in work for Humanity. 

Dies Non 

Path, February, 1889 



HIT THE MARK 


Having taken the bow, the great weapon, let him place on it 
the arrow, sharpened by devotion. Then, having drawn it with 
a thought directed to that which is, hit the mark, O friend, — 
the Indestructible. OM is the bow, the Self is the arrow, Brah- 
man is called its aim. It is to be hit by a man who is not 
thoughtless; and then as the arrow becomes one with the target, 
he will become one with Brahman. Know him alone as the 
Self, and leave off other words. He is the bridge of the Im- 
mortal. Meditate on the self as OM. Hail to you that you may 
cross beyond the sea of darkness. 

— Mundaka Upanishad 

A RCHERY has always been in vogue, whether in nations 
civilized oj amojtg people of barbarous manners. We 
find Arjuna, prince of India, the possessor of a wonder- 
ful bow called Gandiva, the gift of the gods. None but its owner 
could string it, and in war it spread terror in the ranks of the 
enemy. Arjuna was a wonderful archer too. He could use 
Gandiva as well with his right as with his left hand, and so 
was once addressed by Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita dialogue 
as “thou both-handed.” The bow figures in the lives of the 
Greek heroes, and just now the novelist Louis Stevenson is 
publishing a book in which he sings the praises of a bow, the 
bow of war possessed by Ulysses; when war was at hand it 
sang its own peculiar, shrill, clear song, and the arrows shot 
from it hit the mark. 

Archery is a practice that symbolizes concentration. There 
is the archer, the arrow, the bow, and the target to be hit. To 
reach the mark it is necessary to concentrate the mind, the eye, 
and the body upon many points at once, while at the same 
time the string must be let go without disturbing the aim. The 
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draw of the string with the arrow must be even and steady on 
the line of sight, and when grasp, draw, aim, and line are per- 
fected, the arrow must be loosed smoothly at the moment of 
full draw, so that by the bow’s recoil it may be carried straight 
to the mark. So those who truly seek wisdom are archers try- 
ing to hit the mark. This is spiritual archery, and it is to this 
sort that the verse from the Mundaka Upanishad refers. 

In archery among men a firm position must be assumed, and 
in the pursuit of truth this firm position must be taken up and 
not relaxed, if the object in view is to be ever attained. The eye 
must not wander from the target, for, if it does, the arrow will 
fly wide or fall short of its goal. So if we start out to reach the 
goal of wisdom, the mind and heart must not be permitted to 
wander, for the path is narrow and the wanderings of a day 
may cause us years of effort to find the road again. 

The quality of the bow makes a great difference in the re- 
sults attained by the archer. If it is not a good bow of strong 
texture and with a good spring to it, the missiles will not fly 
straight or with sufficient force to do the work required; and 
so with the man himself who is his own bow, if he has not 
the sort of nature that enables him to meet all the requirements, 
his work as a spiritual archer will fall that much short. But 
even as the bow made of wood or steel is subject to alterations 
of state, so we are encouraged by the thought that the laws of 
karma and reincarnation show us that in other lives and new 
bodies we may do better work. The archer says too that the 
bow often seems to alter with the weather or other earthly 
changes, and will on some days do much better work than on 
others. The same thing is found by the observing theosophist, 
who comes to know that he too is subject from time to time to 
changes in his nature which enable him to accomplish more 
and to be nearer the spiritual condition. But the string of the 
bow must always be strung tight; and this, in spiritual archery, 
is the fixed determination to always strive for the goal. 

When the arrow is aimed and loosed it must be slightly 
raised to allow for the trajectory, for if not it will fall short. 
This corresponds on its plane with one of the necessities of our 
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human constitution, in that we must have a high mental and 
spiritual aim if we are to hit high. We cannot go quite as high 
as the aim, but have to thus allow for the trajectory that comes 
about from the limitations of our nature; the trajectory of the 
arrow is due to the force of gravity acting on it, and our as- 
pirations have the same curve in consequence of the calls ot 
the senses, hereditary defects, and wrong habits that never 
permit us to do as much as we would wish to do. 

Let us hit the mark, O friend! and that mark is the inde- 
structible, the highest spiritual life we are at any time capable 
of. 

William Brehon 


Path, September, 1890 



MECHANICAL THEOSOPHY 


T HE earnest, devoted student can hardly believe that there 
exist any theosophists sincerely holding a belief in theo- 
sophical doctrines but who are, at the same time, found 
to have such a mechanical conception of them as permits one 
to retain undisturbed many old dogmas which are diametrical- 
ly opposed to Theosophy. Yet we have such among us. 

It comes about in this manner. First, Theosophy and its doc- 
trines are well received because affording an explanation of the 
sorrows of life and a partial answer to the query, “Why is there 
anything?” Then a deeper examination and larger comprehen- 
sion of the wide-embracing doctrines of Unity, Reincarnation, 
Karma, the Sevenfold Classification, cause the person to per- 
ceive that either a means of reconciling certain old time dog- 
mas and ideas with Theosophy must be found, or the disaster 
of giving the old ones up must fall on him. 

Contemplating the criminal class and laws thereon the me- 
chanical theosophist sees that perhaps the retaliatory law of 
Moses must be abandoned if the modus vivendi is not found. 
Ah! of course, are not men agents for karma? Hence the crim- 
inal who has murdered may be executed, may be violently 
thrust out of life, because that is his karma. Besides, Society 
must be protected. You cite the bearing on this of the subtile, 
inner, living nature of man. The mechanical theosophist neces- 
sarily must shut his eyes to something, so he replies that all of 
that has no bearing, the criminal did murder and must be mur- 
dered; it was his own fault. So at one sweep away goes com- 
passion, and, as well, any scientific view of criminals and sud- 
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den death, in order that there may be a retaliatory Mosaic prin- 
ciple, which is really bound up in our personal selfish natures 

Our naturalistic mechanician in the philosophy of life then 
finds quite a satisfaction. Why, of course, being in his own 
opinion a karmic agent he has the right to decide when he shall 
act as such. He will be a conscious agent. And so he executes 
karma upon his fellows according to his own desires and opin- 
ions; but he will not give to the beggar because that has been 
shown to encourage mendicity, nor would he rescue the drunk- 
en woman from the gutter because that is her fault and karma 
to be there. He assumes certainly to act justly, and perhaps in 
his narrowness of mind he thinks he is doing so, but real jus- 
tice is not followed because it is unknown to him, being bound 
up in the long, invisible karmic streams of himself and his vic- 
tim. However, he has saved his old theories and yet calls him- 
self a theosophist. 

Then again the mechanical view, being narrow and of neces- 
sity held by those who have no native knowledge of the occult, 
sees but the mechanical, outer operations of karma. Hence the 
subtile relation of parent and child, not only on this plane but 
on all the hidden planes of nature, is ignored Instead of seeing 
that the child is of that parent just because of karma and for 
definite purposes; and that parentage is not merely for bringing 
an ego into this life but for wider and greater reasons; the 
mechanical and naturalistic theosophist is delighted to find 
that his Theosophy allows one to ignore the relation, and 
even to curse a parent, because parentage is held to be merely 
a door into life and nothing more. 

Mechanical Theosophy is just as bad as that form of Chris- 
tianity which permits a man to call his religion the religion of 
love, while he at the same time may grasp, retaliate, be selfish, 
and sanction his government’s construction of death-dealing 
appliances and in going to war, although Jesus was opposed 
to both. Mechanical Theosophy would not condemn — as 
Christianity does not — those missionaries of Jesus who, find- 
ing themselves in danger of death in a land where the people 
do not want them, appeal to their government for warships. 
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for soldiers, guns and forcible protection in a territory they do 
not own. It was the mechanical view of Christianity that cre- 
ated an Inquisition. This sort of religion has driven out the true 
religion of Jesus, and the mechanical view of our doctrines 
will, if persisted in, do the same for Theosophy. 

Our philosophy of life is one grand whole, every part neces- 
sary and fitting into every other part. Every one of its doc- 
trines can and must be carried to its ultimate conclusion. Its 
ethical application must proceed similarly. If it conflict with 
old opinions those must be cast off. It can never conflict with 
true morality. But it will with many views touching our deal- 
ings with one another. The spirit of Theosophy must be sought 
for; a sincere application of its principles to life and act should 
be made. Thus mechanical Theosophy, which inevitably leads 
— as in many cases it already has — to a negation of brother- 
hood, will be impossible, and instead there will be a living 
actual Theosophy. This will then raise in our hearts the hope 
that at least a small nucleus of Universal Brotherhood may be 
formed before we of this generation are all dead. 


Path, November, 1895 


William Q. Judge 



PRACTICAL THEOSOPHY 


T HE ethics of life propounded by Jesus are not different 
from those found in theosophy, but the latter holds in its 
doctrines a compelling power which is absent from Chris- 
tianity and from those systems which require a man to be good 
for virtue’s sake alone. It is not easy to practice virtue for the 
simple reason that we ought to do so, since the desire for re- 
ward is inherent in humanity, and is a reflection of the evolu- 
tionary law which draws the universe ever upward to higher 
points of development A man reads the command of Jesus to 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, to resist not evil, to forgive 
without stint, and to take no thought for the morrow, and then 
— pauses His next thought is that such a canon is wholly uto- 

pian, and would if followed subvert society. In this he is sus- 
tained by eminent authority as well as by example, for a great 
Bishop has declared that no state can exist under such a system. 

Theosophic doctrine, however, on either the selfish or spir- 
itual line of life, convinces that the moral law must be obeyed. 
If we regard only the selfish side, we find when people are con- 
vinced that evil done in this life will be met with sure punish- 
ment in another reincarnation, they hesitate to continue the old 
careless life when they lived for themselves alone. 

Hence practical theosophy must enter into every detail of 
life in our dealings with others and our discipline of ourselves. 
It reminds us that we should be more critical of ourselves than 
of others, that we must help all men if we are to be helped our- 
selves. And herein the theosophist may escape the accusation 



of selfishness, for if in desiring to lay up for a future incarnation 
a store of help from others hy giving assistance now himself, he 
does so in order that he may then be in a still better position to 
help humanity, there is no selfishness It is the same as if a man 
were to desire to acquire this world’s goods in order to help 
those dependent on him, and surely this is not selfish. 

The practical theosophist adds to his charitable deeds upon 
the material plane the still greater charity of giving to his fel- 
low men a system of thought and life which explains their 
doubts while it furnishes a logical reason for the practice of 
virtue. He extinguishes a hell that never could burn, and the 
terrors of which soon faded from the mind of the sinners; but 
he lights the lamp of truth and throws its beams upon the mor- 
tal’s path so that not only the real danger, the real punishment, 
can be seen, but also the reward and compensation 

The civilized man cannot be guided by fear or superstition, 
but reason may take hold of him Theosophy being not only 
practicable but also reasonable as well as just, its doctrines are 
destined to be those of the civilized man. They will gradually 
drive out the time-worn shibboleths of the theologian and the 
scientist, giving the people of coming centuries a wisdom- 
religion deeply-based and all-embracing. 

Were theosophical practice universal, we should not see the 
unjust Judge plotting beforehand with the officials of a railroad 
company about the decision he should render, nor the venal 
public officer engaged with the Judge and the officials in ar- 
ranging the virtuous protest to be offered in court against the 
foreordained decree, for both would fear to rouse a cause which 
in their next life might issue in unjust accusation and punish- 
ment Nor would men save their lives, as now they often do, 
at another’s expense, since in succeeding incarnations that per- 
son might be the means of depriving them of life twice over. 
The lich man who now hoards his wealth or spends it on him- 
self alone would not be thus guilty, seeing that, as compensa- 
tion in another 1 ife, his friends would forsake him and nature 
seem to withdraw subsistence. 

The practical theosophist will do well if he follows the ad- 
vice of the Masters now many years in print, to spread, explain. 
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and illustrate the laws of Karma and Reincarnation so that they 
may enter into the lives of the people. Technical occultism and 
all the allurements of the Astral Light may be left for other 
times. Men’s thoughts must be affected, and this can only be 
done now by giving them these two great laws. They not only 
explain many things, but they have also an inherent power 
due to their truth and their intimate connection with man, 
to compel attention. 

Once heard they are seldom forgotten, and even if rebelled 
against they have a mysterious power of keeping in the man’s 
mind, until at last, even against his first determination, he is 
forced to accept them. The appreciation of justice is common 
to all, and the exact justice of Karma appeals even to the per- 
son who is unfortunate enough to be undergoing heavy pun- 
ishment: even if, ignoring justice, he does good in order to 
make good Karma, it is well, for he will be reborn under con- 
ditions that may favor the coming out of unselfish motive. 

“Teach, preach, and practice this good law for the benefit of 
the world, even as all the Buddhas do.” 


Path , July, 1890 


Quilliam 



AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER ? 

— Genesis iv, 9 

M ANY students, in their search for light, find divers 
problems presented to them for solution; questions so 
puzzling from the contradictory aspects which they 
present, that the true course is difficult of attainment for those 
who seek Right Living. 

One of these questions, Is it our duty to interfere if we see 
a wrong being done? arises. 

The question of duty is one that can be decided fully only 
by each individual himself. No code of laws or table of rules 
unchanging and inflexible will be given, under which all must 
act, or find duty. 

We are so ignorant or so newly acquainted with a portion 
of the Divine Will that generally we are poorly fitted to de- 
clare decisively what is wrong, or evil. 

Each man is the law unto himself — the law as to right and 
wrong, good and evil. No other individual may violate the law 
of that man, any more than any other law, without producing 
the inevitable result, the penalty of an infracted law. 

I dare not declare that any one thing or course is evil in 
another. For me it may be evil. I am not wise enough to know 
what it is for another. Only the Supreme knows, for He only 
can read the heart, the mind, the soul of each. “Thou shalt not 
judge,” saith the sacred writing. 
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My duty is clear in many places, but in the performing of it I 
may neither act as a judge or hold animosity, anger, or disgust. 

Were a man to abuse an animal, surely I must interfere to 
prevent suffering to the helpless, dumb and weak, for so we 
are enjoined. This done, my duty lies in helping my brother, 
for he knew not what he did. 

My aim is lo find Wisdom, and my duty, to do away with 
ignorance wherever it is encountered. His act was caused by 
ignorance. Were a man to abuse wife or child through unwise 
use of wine or drug truly it is my duty to prevent suffering or 
sorrow for either wife or child, and also to prevent greater 
misery — perhaps murder. They are human beings, my fellows. 
This done, my duty lies toward the man, not in condemnation, 
but seeking the cause that makes him unwise, strive to allevi- 
ate — if not free him from it. He also is my brother. 

If men steal, lie, cheat, betray the innocent or are betrayed 
by the knowing, my duty lies in preventing for others, if I may, 
sorrow and anguish, pain and want, misery, suicide or blood- 
shed, which may be, for others the result of these acts. 

My duty lies in preventing effects such as these from love for 
and a desire to help all men, not because men’s actions seem to 
me wrong or their courses evil. I know not the causes of their 
actions, nor all the reasons why they are permitted How then 
may I say this or that man is evil, this or that thing is wrong? 
The effects may to me seem evil, inasmuch as such appears to 
be the result for others. Here my duty is to prevent evil to other 
mortals in the way that seems most wise. 

Finally this is better that one do 
His own task as he may even though he fail, 

Than take tasks not his own, though they seem good. 

— Song Celestial ( Bhagavat-Gita ) 

He who seeks “the small old path” has many duties to per- 
form. His duty to mankind, his family — nature — himself and 
his creator, but duty here means something very different from 
that which is conveyed by the time and lip-worn word, Duty. 
Our comprehension of the term is generally based upon so- 
ciety’s or man’s selfish interpretation. It is quite generally 
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thought that duty means the performance of a series of acts 
which others think I ought to perform, whereas, it more truly 
means the performance of actions by me which I know are 
good for others, or the wisest at the moment. 

It would be quite dangerous for me to take upon myself the 
duty of another, either because he told me it was good, or that 
it was duty. It would be dangerous for him and me if I assumed 
that which he felt it was good to do, for that is his duty, and 
cannot be mine. That which is given him to do I cannot do 
for him. That which is given me to do no living thing can do 
for me. If I attempt to do another’s duty then I assume that 
which belongs not to me, was not given me. I am a thief, tak- 
ing that which does not belong to me. My brother consenting 
thereto becomes an idler, fails to comprehend the lesson, shifts 
the responsibility, and between us we accomplish nothing. 

We are instructed to do good. That is duty. In doing good 
all that we do is covered, that for which we are here is being 
accomplished and that is — duty. We are enjoined to do good 
where it is safe. Not safe for ourselves, but safe for the objects 
toward which our duty points. Often we behold beings suffer- 
ing great wrong. Our emotions prompt us to rush forward and 
in some way prevent the continuance of it. Still the wise man 
knows it is not safe. Were he to do so his efforts would only 
arouse the antagonism and passions of superior numbers, 
whose unrestrained and ungoverned wills would culminate in 
the perpetration of greater wrongs upon the one who already 
suffers. It is safe to do good, or my duty, after I find how to 
do it in the way that will not create evil, harm others or beget 
greater evils 

For him who seeks the upward way there is no duty— for 
nothing is a duty. He has learned that the word conveys an 
erroneous meaning when applied to the doings of the Seeker. 
It implies the performance of that which savors of a task, or a 
certain required or demanded act necessary before progress 
is made or other deeds be performed. Of duty, there is none 
such as this. 

He learns to do good and that which appears the wisest at 
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the time, forgetting self so fully that he only knows his doing 
good to others — forgetting self so far that he forgets to think 
whether he is doing his duty or not — entering Nirvana to this 
extent that he does not remember that he is doing his duty. 
That for him is duty. 

“Resist not evil,” saith one of the Wise. He who said this 
knew full well his duty, and desired to convey to us knowledge. 
That he did not mean men to sit idly by while ignorance let 
slip the dogs of pain, anguish, suffering, want and murder, is 
surely true. That he did not mean men to kneel in puerile sim- 
ulation of holiness by the roadside, while their fellow men 
suffer torture, wrong or abuse, is still more true. That he did 
not intend a man to sit silently a looker-on while that which 
is called evil worked its will upon others when by the lifting of 
a finger, perhaps, its intentions might be thwarted and annulled 
— is truth itself. These all would be neglect of a portion of the 
whole duty of man. He who taught that men should “resist not 
evil” desired them only to forget themselves. Men think that all 
things which are disagreeable to them, are evil. By resistance 
he meant complaint, anger and objection to or against the in- 
evitable, disagreeable or sorrowful things of life, that come to 
self, and he did not mean man to go forth in the guise of a 
martyr, hugging these same penalties to his bosom while he 
proclaims himself thereby the possessor of the magic pass 
word (which he will never own and which is never uttered in 
that way): I have Suffered. 

If men revile, persecute or wrong one, why resist? Perhaps it 
is evil, but so long as it affects one’s-self only, it is no great 
matter. If want, sorrow or pain come to one why resist or cry 
out? In the resistance or war against them we create greater 
evils. Coming to one’s-self, they should have little weight, while 
at the same time they carry invaluable lessons in their hands. 
Rightly studied they cause one to forget himself in the desire 
to assist others when similarly placed, and the Lotus of duty — 
or love for man — to bloom out of the Nile mire of life. Resist 
not evil, for it is inseparable from life. It is our duty to live, and 
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accept uncomplainingly, all of life. Resist not evil, but rather 
learn of it all the good which in reality it only veils. 

Seek in it, as well as in the gleaming good, for the Mystery, 
and there will come forth from both the self-same form upon 
whose forehead is written “Duty,” which being interpreted, 
meaneth efforts for the good of all other men, and over whose 
heart is written : “I am my brother’s keeper.” 

American Mystic 


Path, August, 1887 



PAPYRUS— THE GEM 


T HE roads were thronged with the people moving toward 
the great square, for it was a feast of the Goddess. The 
temples were crowded, while long lines of men and 
maidens in the robes of “The Sacred” wound in and out 
toward the river. 

Music and song rose and fell upon the evening breeze, 
like the pulse of a throbbing heart. Here and there could be 
seen the Scribes, and seated in an open space, the Tale-tellers. 
One of these, as I rested near him, told the tale of 
ONE WHO FOUND THE GEM. 

“In the land of the Wise-men, there dwelt a young man. 
Many years had he labored in a strange mine; the ‘Mine of 
the Priceless Gems’; — hopefully, bravely, but fruitlessly. He 
had long known that he who should find the Master Stone, 
would be free, be full of peace and dig no more, for nothing 
better could be found. He also knew that he who found the 
stone should seek to share it with all men. 

“Many small stones had he found, but they were laid aside 
to be used when the great stone was reached. 

“Silently and steadily he worked on, until one gloomy day 
when he had grown so weak that he could make but one more 
effort, that effort was rewarded, and before him lay the great 
gem. Weary, weak, hut joyful, he gathered it into his bosom, 
and went forth to share it with others; for he who told not of 
his gem, or shared it not with all men, must lose the stone. 

“Far he wandered, telling his wonderful story, the finding of 
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the Priceless Stone — the stone that made men greater, wiser, 
more loving than all things living; the stone that no man could 
keep unless he gave it away. 

“Far he wandered in his own country, seeking to tell his 
story and give of the Stone to each one he met. Silently they 
listened — gravely they meditated and gently they said to him: 
‘This is Kali-yuga, the dark age. Come to us a hundred thou- 
sand years from now. Until then — the stone is not for us. It 
is Karma.’ 

“Ear into another land he wandered, ever trying for the same 
end. Gravely they listened, quietly they spoke: ‘Peace be with 
you. When the Lotus ceases to bloom and our Sacred River 
runs dry, come to us. Until then we need not the stone.’ 

“Over the seas unto another land he went, for fully he be- 
lieved that there they would hear and share with him. The 
many days of wandering and the long journey across the sea 
had made him thin and ragged. He had not thought of this, 
but as he told his story he was reminded of it and many 
other things, for here the people answered in many ways, and 
not always gently. 

“Some listened, for his story was new to them, but the gem 
was uncut, and they wished it polished. 

“Others paused and desired him to tell his story in their 
tents, for that would make them exalted and famous, but they 
wanted not the gem. As he did not belong to their tribe, it 
would bring discredit upon them to receive anything from him. 

“One paused to listen and desired some of the stone, but he 
desired to use it to elevate his own position and assist him in 
overreaching his fellows in bartering and bargaining. The Wan- 
derer was unable to give any of the stone to such as this one. 

“Another listened, but inasmuch as the Wanderer refused 
to make the gem float in the air, he would [have] none of it. 

“Another heard, but he already knew of a better stone, and 
was sure he would find it, because he ate nothing but star-light 
and moon-beams. 

“Another could not receive any of the stone or listen to the 



story, for the Wanderer was poor and ragged. Unless he was 
dressed in purple and fine linen and told his story in words of 
oil and honey, he could not he the possessor of the gem. 

“Still another heard, but he knew it was not the gem. As the 
Wanderer had been unsuccessful before, surely he could not 
have found the stone. Even had he found it, he could not have 
the proper judgment to divide it. So he wanted none of the 
stone. 

“Near and far went the Wanderer. Still ever the same. Some 
wanted it, but the stone was too hard, or not bright enough. He 
was not of their people, or was ignorant. He was too ragged 
and worn to suit their ideas, so they wanted none of the stone. 

“Saddened, aged and heart-sore, he wandered back to the 
land of the Wise men. To one of these he went, telling of his 
journeyings and that no man would share with him the mag- 
nificent stone, and also of his sorrow that he too must lose it. 

“ ‘Be not troubled, my son,’ said the Wise One, ‘the stone 
is for you, nor can you lose it. He who makes the effort to help 
his fellow man is the rightful owner and still possesses the en- 
tire stone, although he has shared it with all the world. To 
each and every one to whom you have spoken, although they 
knew it not, you have given one of the smaller stones which 
you first found. It is enough. When the Master Stone is cut 
and polished, then is the labor of the fortunate possessor 
ended. The long journeying and weary wandering, the sorrow- 
laden heart and tear-dimmed eyes, have cut and polished 
your gem. Behold, it is a white and a fair stone!’ 

“Drawing it from his bosom, the Wanderer gazed into the 
wonderful light of the stone while an expression of great peace 
stole over his face. Folding the gem close to his bosom his eye- 
lids closed, and he fell asleep, a wanderer no more.” 


Path, March, 1887 


Rameses 



THE DWELLER OF THE THRESHOLD 


H AS such a being any existence? Has any one ever seen 
it? Are there many or several, and has it any sex? 

Such are the questions asked by nearly all students 
who read theosophical books. Some of those who all their 
life believed in fairies in secret and in the old tales of giants, 
have proceeded to test the question by calling upon the horrid 
shade to appear and freeze their blood with the awful eyes 
that Bulwer Lytton has made so famous in his “Zanoni.” But 
the Dweller is not to be wooed in such a way, and has not 
appeared at all, but by absolute silence leads the invoker to 
at last scout the idea altogether. 

But this same inquirer then studies theosophical books 
with diligence, and enters after a time on the attempt to find 
out his own inner nature. All this while the Dweller has wait- 
ed, and, indeed, we may say, in complete ignorance as yet of 
the neophyte’s existence. When the study has proceeded far 
enough to wake up long dormant senses and tendencies, the 
Dweller begins to feel that such a person as this student is at 
work. Certain influences are then felt, but not always with 
clearness, and at first never ascribed to the agency of what had 
long ago been relegated to the lumber-room of exploded 
superstitions. The study goes still farther and yet farther, 
until the awful Thing has revealed itself; and when that hap- 
pens, it is not a superstition nor is it disbelieved. It can then 
never be gotton rid of, but will stay as a constant menace 
until it is triumphed over and left behind. 

When Glyndon was left by Mejnour in the old castle in 
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Italy, he found two vases which he had received directions not 
to open. But disobeying these he took out the stoppers, and at 
once the room w'as filled with intoxication, and soon the awful, 
loathsome creature appeared w'hose blazing eyes shone with 
malignant glare and penetrated to Glyndon’s soul with a rush 
of horror such as he had never known 

In this story Lytton desired to show that the opening of the 
vases is like the approach of an enquirer to the secret recesses 
of his own nature. He opens the receptacles, and at first is full 
of joy and a sort of intoxication due to the new solutions of- 
fered for every problem in life and to the dimly seen vistas of 
power and advancement that open before him. If the vases 
ore kepi open long enough, the Dweller of the Threshold 
surely appears, and no man is exempt from the sight Good- 
ness is not sufficient to prevent its appearance, because even 
the good man who finds a muddy place in the way to his des- 
tination must of necessity pass through it to reach the end. 

We must ask next. What is the Dweller? It is the com- 
bined evil influence that is the result of the wicked thoughts 
and acts of the age in which any one may live, and it assumes 
to each student a definite shape at each appearance, being 
always either of one sort or changing each time. So that with 
one it may be as Bulwer Lytton pictured it, or with another 
only a dread horror, or even of any other sort of shape. It is 
specialized for each student and given its form by the tenden- 
cies and natural physical and psychical combinations that be- 
long to his family and nation. 

Where, then, does it dwell? is the very natural inquiry 
which will follow. It dwells in its own plane, and that may be 
understood in this manner. 

Around each person are planes or zones, beginning with 
spirit and running down to gross matter. These zones extend, 
within their lateral boundaries, all around the being. That is 
to say, if we figure ourselves as being in the centre of a sphere, 
we will find that there is no way of escaping or skipping any 
one zone, because it extends in every direction until we pass 
its lateral boundary. 
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When the student has at last gotten hold of a real aspira- 
tion and some glimmer of the blazing goal of truth where 
Masters stand, and has also aroused the determination to 
know and to be, the whole bent of his nature, day and night, 
is to reach out beyond the limitations that hitherto had fet- 
tered his soul. No sooner does he begin thus to step a little 
forward, than he reaches the zone just beyond mere bodily 
and mental sensations. At first the minor dwellers of the 
threshold are aroused, and they in temptation, in bewilder- 
ment, in doubt or confusion, assail him. He only feels the 
effect, for they do not reveal themselves as shapes. But per- 
sistence in the work takes the inner man farther along, and 
with that progress comes a realization to the outer mind of 
the experiences met, until at last he has waked up the whole 
force of the evil power that naturally is arrayed against the 
good end he has set before him. Then the Dweller takes what 
form it may. That it does take some definite shape or impress 
itself with palpable horror is a fact testified to by many stu- 
dents. 

One of those related to me that he saw it as an enormous 
slug with evil eyes whose malignancy could not be described. 
As he retreated — that is, grew fearful — , it seemed joyful and 
portentous, and when retreat was complete it was not. Then 
he fell further back in thought and action, having occasionally 
moments of determination to retrieve his lost ground. When- 
ever these came to him, the dreadful slug again appeared, only 
to leave him when he had given up again his aspirations. And 
he knew that he was only making the fight, if ever he should 
take it up again, all the harder. 

Another says that he has seen the Dweller concentrated in 
the apparent form of a dark and sinister-looking man, whose 
slightest motions, whose merest glance, expressed the inten- 
tion and ability to destroy the student’s reason, and only the 
strongest effort of will and faith could dispel the evil influence. 
And the same student at other times has felt it as a vague, yet 
terrible, horror that seemed to enwrap him in its folds. Before 
this he has retreated for the time to prepare himself by strong 
self-study to be pure and brave for the next attack. 
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These things are not the same as the temptations of Saint 
Anthony. In his case he seems to have induced an hysterical 
erotic condition, in which the unvanquished secret thoughts of 
his own heart found visible appearance. 

The Dweller of the Threshold is not the product of the 
brain, but is an influence found in a plane that is extraneous 
to the student, but in which his success or failure will be due 
to his own purity. It is not a thing to be dreaded by mere 
dilettanti theosophists; and no earnest one who feels himself 
absolutely called to work persistently to the highest planes of 
development for the good of humanity, and not for his own, 
need fear aught that heaven or hell holds. 

Eusebio Urban 

Path, December, 1888 



MUSINGS ON THE 
TRUE THEOSOPHIST’S PATH 

T HE way of inward peace is in all things to conform to 
the pleasure and disposition of the Divine Will. Such 
as would have all things succeed and come to pass ac- 
cording to their own fancy, are not come to know this way; 
and therefore lead a harsh and bitter life; always restless and 
out of humor, without treading the way of peace.” 

Know then Oh Man, that he who seeks the hidden way, can 
only find it through the door of life. In the hearts of all, at 
some time, there arises the desire for knowledge. He who 
thinks his desire will be fulfilled, as the little bird in the nest, 
who has only to open his mouth to be fed, will very truly be 
disappointed. 

In all nature we can find no instance where effort of some 
kind is not required. We find there is a natural result from 
such effort. He who would live the life or find wisdom can 
only do so by continued effort. If one becomes a student, and 
learns to look partially within the veil, or has found within 
his own being something that is greater than his outer self, it 
gives no authority for one to sit down in idleness or fence 
himself in from contact with the world. Because one sees the 
gleam of the light ahead he cannot say to his fellow “I am 
holier than thee” or draw the mantle of seclusion around him- 
self. 

The soul develops like the flower, in God’s sunlight, and 
unconsciously to the soil in which it grows. Shut out the light 
and the soil grows damp and sterile, the flower withers or 
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grows pale and sickly. Each and every one is here for a good 
and wise reason. If we find partially the why we are here, then 
is there the more reason that we should by intelligent contact 
with life, seek in it the farther elucidation of the problem. It 
is not the study of ourselves so much, as the thought for others 
that opens this door. The events of life and their causes lead 
to knowledge. They must be studied when they are manifested 
in daily life. 

There is no idleness for the Mystic. He finds his daily life 
among the roughest and hardest of the labors and trials of the 
world perhaps, but goes his way with smiling face and joyful 
heart, nor grows too sensitive for association with his fellows, 
nor so extremely spiritual as to forget that some other body is 
perhaps hungering for food. 

It was said by one who pretended to teach the mysteries “It 
is needful that I have a pleasant location and beautiful sur- 
roundings.” He who is a true Theosoph will wait for nothing 
of the sort, either before teaching, or what is first needful, 
learning. It would perhaps, be agreeable, but if the Divine 
Inspiration comes only under those conditions, then indeed is 
the Divine afar from the most of us. He only can be a factor 
for good or teach how to approach the way, who forgetting his 
own surroundings, strives to beautify and illumine those of 
others. The effort must be for the good of others, not the 
gratifying of our own senses, or love for the agreeable or 
pleasant. 

Giving thought to self will most truly prevent and over- 
throw your aims and objects, particularly when directed to- 
ward the occult. 

Again there arises the thought “I am a student, a holder of 
a portion of the mystic lore.” Insidiously there steals in the 
thought “Behold I am a little more than other men, who have 
not penetrated so far.” Know then oh man, that you are not 
as great even as they. He who thinks he is wise is the most 
ignorant of men, and he who begins to believe he is wise is 
in greater danger than any other man who lives. 

You think, oh man, that because you have obtained a por- 
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tion of occult knowledge, that it entitles you to withdraw from 
contact with the rest of mankind. It is not so. If you have 
obtained true knowledge it forces you to meet all men not 
only half way, but more than that to seek them. It urges you 
not to retire but, seeking contact, to plunge into the misery 
and sorrow of the world, and with your cheering word, if you 
have no more (the Mystic has little else) strive to lighten the 
burden for some struggling soul. 

You dream of fame. We know no such thing as fame. He 
who seeks the upward path finds that all is truth; that evil 
is the good gone astray. Why should we ask for fame? It is 
only the commendation of those we strive to help. 

Desire neither notice, fame or wealth. Unknown you are 
in retirement. Being fameless you are undisturbed in your 
seclusion, and can walk the broad face of the earth fulfilling 
your duty, as commanded, unrecognized. 

If the duty grows hard, or you faint by the way, be not dis- 
couraged, fearful or weary of the world. Remember that 
“Thou may’st look for silence in tumult, solitude in company, 
light in darkness, forgetfulness in pressures, vigor in despon- 
dency, courage in fear, resistence in temptation, peace in war, 
and quiet in tribulation.” 


II 

Work as those work who are ambitious. — Respect life as 
those do who desire it. — Be happy as those are who live for 
happiness . — Light on the Path 

We are tried in wondrous ways, and in the seemingly un- 
important affairs of life, there often lie the most dangerous of 
the temptations. 

Labor, at best, is frequently disagreeable owing either to 
mental or physical repugnance. When he who seeks the up- 
ward path, begins to find it, labor grows more burdensome, 
while at the time, he is, owing to his physical condition, not 
so well fitted to struggle with it. This is all true, but there must 
be no giving in to it. It must be forgotten. He must work, and 
if he cannot have the sort he desires or deems best suited to 
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him, then must he take and perform that which presents itself. 
It is that which he most needs. It is not intended either, that 
he do it to have it done. It is intended that he work as if it 
was the object of his life, as if his whole heart was in it. Per- 
haps he may be wise enough to know that there is something 
else, or that the future holds better gifts for him, still this also 
must to all intents be forgotten, while he takes up his labor, 
as if there were no tomorrow. 

Remember that life is the outcome of the Ever-Living. If 
you have come to comprehend a little of the mystery of life, 
and can value its attractions according to their worth; these 
are no reasons why you should walk forth with solemn coun- 
tenance to blight the enjoyments of other men. Life to them 
is as real, as the mystery is to you. Their time will come as 
yours has, so hasten it for them, if you can, by making life 
brighter, more joyous, better. 

If it be your time to fast, put on the best raiment you have, 
and go forth, not as one who fasts, but as one who lives for 
life. 

Do your sighing and crying within you. If you can not re- 
ceive the small events of life and their meanings without cry- 
ing them out to all the world, think you that you arc fitted to 
be trusted with the mysteries? 

The doing away with one or certain articles of diet, in itself, 
will not open the sealed portals. If this contained the key, what 
wise beings must the beasts of the field be, and what a pro- 
found Mystic must Nebuchadnezzar have been, after he was 
“turned out to grass!” 

There are some adherents of a faith, which has arisen in 
the land, who deem it wise to cast away all things that are 
distasteful to them; to cut asunder the ties of marriage because 
they deem it will interfere with their spiritual development, or 
because the other pilgrim is not progressed enough. Brothers, 
there lives not the man who is wise enough to sit as a judge 
upon the spiritual development of any living being. He is not 
only unwise but blasphemous who says to another: “Depart! 
you impede my exalted spiritual development.” 
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The greatest of all truths lies frequently in plain sight, or 
veiled in contraries. The impression has gone abroad that the 
Adept or the Mystic of high degree, has only attained his 
station by forsaking the association of his fellow creatures or 
refusing the marriage tie. It is the belief of very wise Teachers 
that all men who had risen to the highest degrees of Initiation, 
have at some time passed through the married state. Many 
men, failing in the trials, have ascribed their failure to being 
wedded, precisely as that other coward, Adam, after being the 
first transgressor cried out “It was Eve.” 

One of the most exalted of the Divine Mysteries lies hidden 
here — therefore, Oh Man, it is wise to cherish that which 
holds so much of God and seek to know its meaning; not by 
dissolution and cutting asunder, but by binding and strength- 
ening the ties. Our most Ancient Masters knew of this and 
Paul also speaks of it. (Ephesians v. 32.) 

Be patient, kindly and wise, for perhaps in the next moment 
of life, the light will shine out upon thy companion, and you 
discover that you are but a blind man, claiming to see. Re- 
member this, that you own not one thing in this world. Your 
wife is but a gift, your children are but loaned to you. All else 
you possess is given to you only while you use it wisely. Your 
body is not yours, for Nature claims it as her property. Do 
you not think, Oh Man, that it is the height of arrogance for 
you to sit in judgment upon any other created thing, while 
you, a beggar, are going about in a borrowed robe? 

If misery, want and sorrow are thy portion for a time, be 
happy that it is not death. If it is death be happy there is no 
more of life. 

You would have wealth, and tell of the good you would do 
with it. Truly will you lose your way under these conditions. 
It is quite probable, that you are as rich as you ever will be, 
therefore, desire to do good with what you have — and do it. 
If you have nothing, know that it is best and wisest for you. 
Just so surely as you murmur and complain just so surely will 
you find that “from him that hath not, shall be taken even 
that which he hath.” This sounds contradictory, but in reality 
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is in most harmonious agreement. Work in life and the Occult 
are similar; all is the result of your own effort and will. You 
are not rash enough to believe that you will be lifted up into 
Heaven like the Prophet of old — but you really hope some 
one will come along and give you a good shove toward it. 

Know then, Disciples, that you only can lift yourselves by 
your own efforts. When this is done, you may have the knowl- 
edge that you will find many to accompany you on your here- 
tofore lonely journey; but neither they or your Teacher will 
be permitted to push or pull you one step onward. 

This is all a very essential part of your preparation and trial 
for Initiation. 

You look and wait for some great and astounding occur- 
rence, to show you that you are going to be permitted to enter 
behind the veil; that you are to be Initiated. It will never come. 
He only who studies all things and learns from them, as he 
finds them, will be permitted to enter, and for him there are 
no flashing lightnings or rolling thunder. He who enters the 
door, does so as gently and imperceptibly, as the tide rises in 
the nighttime. 

Live well your life. Seek to realize the meaning of every 
event. Strive to find the Ever Living and wait for more light. 
The True Initiate does not fully realize what he is passing 
through, until his degree is received. If you are striving for 
light and Initiation, remember this, that your cares will in- 
crease, your trials thicken, your family make new demands 
upon you. He who can understand and pass through these 
patiently, wisely, placidly — may hope. 

Ill 

If you desire to labor for the good of the world, it will be 
unwise for you to strive to include it all at once in your efforts. 
If you can help elevate or teach but one soul — that is a good 
beginning, and more than is given to many. 

Fear nothing that is in Nature and visible. Dread no influ- 
ence exerted by sect, faith, or society. Each and every one of 
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them originated upon the same basis — Truth, or a portion of 
it at least. You may not assume that you have a greater share 
than they, it being needful only, that you find all the truth 
each one possesses. You are at war with none. It is peace you 
are seeking, therefore it is best that the good in everything 
is found. For this brings peace. 

It has been written that he who lives the Life shall know 
the doctrine. Few there be who realize the significance of The 
Life. 

It is not by intellectually philosophizing upon it, until rea- 
son ceases to solve the problem, nor by listening in ecstatic 
delight to the ravings of an Elemental clothed — whose hallu- 
cinations are but the offspring of the Astral — that the life is 
realized. Nor will it be realized by the accounts of the experi- 
ences of other students. For there be some who will not realize 
Divine Truth itself, when written, unless it be properly punc- 
tuated or expressed in flowery flowing words. 

Remember this: that as you live your life each day with an 
uplifted purpose and unselfish desire, each and every event 
will bear for you a deep significance — an occult meaning — 
and as you learn their import, so do you fit yourself for higher 
work. 

There are no rose-gardens upon the way in which to loiter 
about, nor fawning slaves to fan one with golden rods of 
Ostrich plumes. The Ineffable Light will not stream out upon 
you every time you may think you have turned up the wick, 
nor will you find yourself sailing about in an astral body, to 
the delight of yourself and the astonishment of the rest of the 
world, simply because you are making the effort to find wis- 
dom. 

He who is bound in any way — he who is narrow in his 
thoughts — finds it doubly difficult to pass onward. You may 
equally as well gain wisdom and light in a church as by sit- 
ting upon a post while your nails grow through your hands. It 
is not by going to extremes or growing fanatical in any direc- 
tion that the life will be realized. 
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Be temperate in all things, most of all in the condemnation 
of other men. It is unwise to be intemperate or drunken with 
wine. It is equally unwise to be drunken with temperance. 
Men would gain the powers; or the way of working wonders. 
Do you know, O man, what the powers of the Mystic are? 
Do you know that for each gift of this kind he gives a part of 
himself? That it is only with mental anguish, earthly sorrow, 
and almost his heart’s blood, these gifts are gained? Is it true, 
think you, my brother, that he who truly possesses them de- 
sires to sell them at a dollar a peep, or any other price? He 
who would trade upon these things finds himself farther from 
his goal than when he was born. 

There are gifts and powers. Not just such as you have cre- 
ated in your imagination, perhaps. Harken to one of these 
powers: He who has passed onward to a certain point, finds 
that the hearts of men lie spread before him as an open book, 
and from there onward the motives of men are clear. In other 
words he can read the hearts of men. But not selfishly; should 
he but once use this knowledge selfishly, the book is closed — 
and he reads no more. Think you, my brothers, he would 
permit himself to sell a page out of this book? 

Time— that which does not exist outside the inner circle of 
this little world — seems of vast importance to the physical 
man. There comes to him at times, the thought that he is not 
making any progress, and that he is receiving nothing from 
some Mystic source. From the fact that he has the thought 
that no progress is being made the evidence is gained that he 
is working onward. Only the dead in living bodies need fear. 
That which men would receive from Mystic sources is fre- 
quently often repeated, and in such a quiet, unobtrusive voice, 
that he who is waiting to hear it shouted in his ear, is apt to 
pass on unheeding. 

Urge no man to see as yourself, as it is quite possible you 
may see differently when you awake in the morning. It is 
wiser to let the matter rest without argument. No man is abso- 
lutely convinced by that. It is but blowing your breath against 
the whirlwind. 
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It was at one time written over the door: “Abandon Hope, 
all ye who enter here.” It has taken hundreds of years for a 
few to come to the realization that the wise men had not the 
slightest desire for the company of a lot of hopeless incurables 
in the mysteries. There is to be abandoned hope for the gratifi- 
cation of our passions, our curiosities, our ambition or desire 
for gain. There is also another Hope — the true; and he is a 
wise man who comes to the knowledge of it. Sister to Patience, 
they together are the Godmothers of Right Living, and two of 
the Ten who assist the Teacher. 

American Mystic 

Path, August, 1886 
October, 1886 
February, 1887 
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T HE Tale-teller, shading his gentle eyes from the evening 
sun, paused a moment while he listened to the soft 
strains of the music as it floated out from the open 
Temple. The joyous crowd swept by unheeding, except for 
one or two who dropped out of the current and were left 
stranded among those who had gathered at his feet. Presently 
he came back from the realm of harmony whither he had 
drifted, and as the world-light once more stole over his face 
he told the tale of : 

THREE WHO SOUGHT OUT THE WAY. 

Word had gone forth over all lands “that all who sought 
earnestly and in the true manner should find the way to the 
mysterious Temple of the Veiled Goddess.” 

Three kings of the land, moved by the power of the words, 
determined that they also would become students and reach 
the goal. 

Intu, the Illustrious, making ready for the search, deemed 
nothing else could be more potent in his quest than the seal 
of his kingdom. Thereupon he bound on his forehead the 
Great Seal, a hawk. 

Kour, the Magnificent, making ready for the way thought 
nothing could be more powerful in his searching than the seal 
of his kingdom. Making ready he bound upon his breast the 
Great Seal, a golden heart. 

Kadmon, the Sorrowful— a king only by sufferance, for his 
kingdom consisted only of that which the others did not value 
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— Kadmon deemed it wise also, inasmuch as they would all 
journey together, to take his seal; which was the two others 
in union; but furthermore, he blindfolded his eyes. 

The Three passing onward encountered many strange and 
unfamiliar things, for the road was new, and no wayfarer 
could know more than one step onward, which was the one 
he was then taking. Upon each side, and frequently in front, 
barring the way, were curious objects, sometimes pleasant and 
agreeable, but more often quite the reverse. The foliage of 
the trees was new and strange, while the fruits were perplexing 
in their incongruity. At times the same fruits grew on different 
sorts of trees, while at others the same sort of trees bore en- 
tirely dissimilar fruits. The path which they were pursuing 
was quite the opposite of an ordinary one, for before them 
it was visible but one step, while it stretched far into the dis- 
tance behind them. Intu, however, had already made all plain 
to himself by a process of reasoning entirely his own. It was, 
that these things being the direct opposite of all in his own 
country which he ruled, therefore they could only be caused 
by some one different from himself — a superior being, that 
being must be the Goddess — therefore they were upon the 
right path, at least he was. 

Kour thought these things delightful, they were so strange, 
so new. In fact they were phenomenal and he loved phenom- 
ena. They gave him such queer sensations, and anything which 
did that or made him feel other than when in his own land- 
must be caused by the Goddess — oh yes, they were on the 
right path, at least he was. As for Kadmon, he seeing none of 
these things, could only judge by that which he remembered 
of his own country. Each of the others told him of their exis- 
tence in their own way. This was confusing. He determined, 
therefore, to walk onward as if he were in his own land, but 
to press steadily on. They were thus, in reality treading three 
separate paths, and in their several ways they passed many 
persons who had stopped to rest — to eat or sleep — or because 
the way was dark and difficult; some because they were too 
poor, others because they were ill, footsore or blind. Intu lost 
some time, for he stopped to argue with many on the pecu- 
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liarities of the way and the logical reasonableness of it, but 
he had no time to pause for aught else. 

Kour felt for the wayfarers, he was sorry for and loved 
them. If they would only feel as he did they could go on 
easily, but he had no time to stop to make them feel that way. 

Both Intu and he had all such people in their own lands. 
There was no time to waste on natural things. It was the 
supernatural in a metaphysical or soul-stirring way they 
sought. 

And Kadmon, the Sorrowful, paused. In his land these 
were to be found also. He too realized the reasonableness of 
the way. He too loved it and was exalted by it. He too felt for 
and loved the other wayfarers. He did more — he sorrowed 
for them. What mattered it if he did not find the temple im- 
mediately, he was young, the others growing old and blind, 
they were sorrowful and weary. So he stopped and gave his 
thoughts and help to the ill, cheering the weary, helping the 
poor, and blindfolded as he was, led the blind over the step 
he had just passed. So interested did he become in these labors 
he forgot he was himself seeking the Goddess. 

It was but a little distance farther on that they caught up 
with Intu, which was not surprising as he had reached the 
end of his path. It had ended at a stone wall. As he could 
not scale the wall, he sat down to reason “why an ordinary 
stone wall should obstruct such an extraordinary path?” Being 
a very perplexing intellectual problem — there he remained. A 
little farther and Kour was passed. He had encountered a 
radiant maiden, partially veiled, who told him wondrous tales 
of strange happenings. Her manner was very mysterious, and 
he felt she was the Goddess. Taking her hand in his and lean- 
ing his head upon her bosom, he was so happy that he knew 
she was the Goddess and there he remained to dream. 

And Kadmon, tarrying with the sorrowful and weary, felt 
the bandage slip from his eyes, as the light from the rising sun 
streaming in red and gold over the path fell upon and glorified 
the ragged wayfarers. In the brilliance over their heads he 
read the words: “This way lies the path to the Temple” while 
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a soft voice breathed into his soul: “By the way of Intu alone, 
the path is not found. By that of Kour alone, it is not gained. 
Both wisely used in unison are guides while on the road. By 
something, which is greater than either, only, is the Temple 
reached. Work on!” 

And the sorrowful, taking in his own, the hands of the 
weary and weak, passed on. 

Rameses 

Path, September, 1887 
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